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ADDRESS  OF 


W.  H.  WALLACE 

before  the 
Wallace  House  Association 


November,  1886 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wallace  House,  in  November, 
1886,  the  members  organized  themselves  Into  an  associ- 
ation which  they  called  the  Wallace  House  Association, 
and  elected  W.  H.  Wallace  Permanent  President,  and 
Vice-Presidents,  Wade  Hampton,  A.  C.  Haskell  and  R. 
E.  Bowen;  John  T.  Sloan,  Secretary;  W.  McB.  Sloan, 
Assistant  Secretary;  John  D.  Brown,  Sergeant-at-Arms; 
L.  N.  Zealy  and  C.  O.  Marshall,  Bookkeepers;  R.  M. 
Anderson,  Messenger. 

Upon  being  elected  President  Judge  W.  H.  Wallace 
delivered  the  following  address,  which  he  had  prepared 
at  the  request  of  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Wal- 
lace House  previously  held: 
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THE  ADDRESS 

OR  THIS  renewed  expression  of  confidence 
I  am  deeply  grateful.  It  has  been  nearly  ten 
years  since  we  met  face  to  face.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  men  who  had  been  associated  in 
great  and  exciting  events  should  desire  to 
meet  in  more  tranquil  times  for  the  gratification  of  the 
friendships  kindled  by  such  association,  and  to  recall 
in  a  serener  atmosphere  the  deep  agitations  of  the 
former  period. 

A  request,  therefore,  coming  in  your  name  that  I 
should  prepare  an  address  for  this  meeting  upon  "The 
History  of  the  Struggle  of  1876"  I  regarded  as  a  com- 
mand. I  enter  upon  its  performance  with  pleasure, 
although  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  an 
address  will  only  permit  the  merest  outline  of  the  most 
important  passages  of  that  eventful  history.  As  the 
years  go  by  and  our  point  of  view  becomes  more  and 
more  remote,  it  becomes  daily  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive in  distinct  outline  the  hideous  features  of  political 
conditions  then  existing.  It  is  as  in  nature,  when  dis- 
tance subdues  ruggedness  and  softens  harshness  of  out- 
line. Yet  notwithstanding  the  friendly  mantle  woven 
by  a  decade,  we  know  the  hateful  history  is  there.  The 
annals  of  Republican  rule  in  South  Carolina  is  graven 
with  a  pen  of  iron  upon  the  memory  of  the  people  of 
the  Stale.  Then  the  State  was  suffering  from  the  worst 
administered  government  that  ever  asserted  authority 
over  a  civilized  people.  This  in  South  Carolina  made 
the  peculiar  struggle  of  1876,  sooner  or  later,  absolutely 
inevitable.  As  surely  as  the  sun  continued  to  rise  and 
set  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  would  assert  itself. 
It  came  sooner  than  was  expected. 

When  the  State  Democratic  Convention  assembled 
in  this  city  in  August,  1876,  it  was  immediately  evident 
that  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  had  been  reached. 
It  was  plain  that  it  was  dominated  by  a  single  purpose — 


a  purpose  to  rescue  the  State  from  the  political  control 
of  men  who  were  disgracing  her  name  and  despoiling 
her  people,  and  who  were  strangers  to  the  sentiment  of 
attachment  to  her.  It  was  an  heroic  inspiration.  Who 
that  felt  its  kindling  contact  can  ever  forget  it?  It  spread 
swiftly  through  the  State.  The  people  were  eager  for 
the  struggle.  They  demanded  leaders  true,  tried  and 
trusted,  and  they  got  them.  I  need  not  name  them  here; 
their  names  are  upon  the  tongues  and  in  the  hearts  of 
us  all. 

The  occasion  involved  issues  too  great  and  lay  too 
near  the  fountains  of  feeling  for  self-seeking  to  be  tol- 
erated. The  proper  men  were  sought  and  soon  found 
and  nominated  with  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  men  who 
prepare  for  battle  for  their  hearthstones.  Our  antag- 
onists were  strong,  organized  and  disciplined.  To  defeat 
them  required  the  energy  of  despair. 

The  people  in  great  mass  meeting  assmbled  were 
first  met  by  our  standard-bearers  at  Anderson,  there 
the  keynote  of  the  campaign  was  struck.  There  the 
battle  cry  of  "Hurrah  for  Hampton!"  at  once  the  expres- 
sion of  a  burning  hope  and  a  prophecy,  was  first  voiced 
with  the  volume  with  which  it  went  ringing  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea.  There,  too,  was  developed  the 
existence  of  an  intensity  of  feeling  of  which  the  people 
themselves  were  unaware  until  opportunity  evoked  its 
united  expression. 

From  county  to  county  the  canvassers  went,  and 
meeting  after  meeting,  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  one  in  Anderson,  followed  in  daily  succession.  When 
the  State  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  had  been 
traversed  there  existed  a  political  earnestness  that  was 
without  precedent  in  degree  and  kind  in  tlie  history  of 
the  country.  It  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  patriotic  pas- 
sion. The  hope  of  a  party  triumph,  powerful  as  that 
is,  could  not  have  so  moved  men.  The  struggle  was 
against  fearful  odds  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  of 
our  fathers. 

In  the  meantime  Governor  Chamberlain  had  been 
renominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  Repub- 
licans. 


The  fervid  energy  of  the  Democratic  party  must 
have  disconcerted  the  Republicans,  for  the  Republican 
campaign  was  conducted  with  less  vigor  than  any  they 
had  previously  made  in  the  State. 

Apprehending  the  passionate  expression  of  an 
indignation  for  which  they  knew  there  were  just 
grounds,  and  while  claiming  to  be  much  the  most 
numerous,  the  Republicans  sought  and  obtained  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  service  in  this 
State,  a  large  military  force.  This  was  distributed 
throughout  the  State.  On  election  day  a  detachment 
of  these  troops  in  each  county  was  held  in  hand  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  preserving  order. 

It  was  believed  that  the  real  object  was  to  suggest 
the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  parade  the  support 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  by  the  administra- 
tion at  the  Federal  Capital,  and  thus  prevent  desertions 
from  their  own  ranks  and  restrain  excessive  aggressive- 
ness upon  our  part.  After  the  election  all  these  troops 
were  concentrated  in  this  capital. 

The  election  was  held.  The  law  required  that  the 
County  Managers  of  Election  should  make  return  of  the 
election  to  the  County  Election  Commissioners,  and  that 
these  latter  should,  after  depositing  copies  of  the  aggre- 
gated returns  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  each 
county,  forward  the  returns  to  the  Secretary  of  State; 
all  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  Board  of  State  Election 
Commissioners,  except  the  returns  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  which  it  was  made  his  duty  to 
deliver  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  House  Was  organized  by  the  election  of  such 
an  officer.  Of  course  the  result  of  counting  the  votes 
was  made  public  in  each  county  and  before  the  returns 
were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  known  all  over  the  State.  Our  candidates  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, had  the  largest  number  of  votes,  and  the  aggre- 
gated returns  showed  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  been  chosen  from 
the  Democratic  party.  With  an  audacity  only  possible 
in  a  reconstructed  State,  and  with  a  confidence  that 


the  event  proved  was  well  founded,  that  they  would  be 
shielded  from  the  legal  penalties  of  their  conduct,  the 
State  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  deliberately 
determined  to  disregard  a  plain  and  familiar  provision 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  to  undertake  to 
judge  of  the  election  returns  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  After  delivering  certificates  of  elec- 
tion to  all  those  elected  they  decided  that  those  persons 
who  it  appeared  from  the  election  returns  of  the 
counties  of  Edgefield  and  Laurens  had  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  not  duly  elected.  They  did  this 
in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  provision  which 
declares  that  each  House  shall  judge  of  the  qualification 
and  election  returns  of  its  own  members.  They  were 
intelligent  men,  familiar  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
State.  They  did  this  with  respect  to  only  enough  of  the 
returns  to  convert  Democratic  majority  into  Repub- 
lican majority. 

Our  vigilant  State  Executive  Democratic  Commit- 
tee immediately  instituted  proper  proceedings  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  to  compel  this  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  statutes  that  prescribed  its  duties.  After  full 
hearing  this  court  solemnly  adjudged  that  under  the 
law  this  Board  had  no  lawful  power  to  judge  of  the 
election  returns  of  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, but  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  State 
to  aggregate  the  election  returns  and  certify  to  each 
person  having  the  largest  number  of  votes  that  fact. 
The  court  issued  its  great  writ  of  mandamus  under  the 
seal  of  the  court,  commanding  them  to  do  that  thing. 
While  the  question  as  to  the  issuance  of  the  writ  was 
pending,  and  while  this  Board  believed  it  would  issue, 
and  to  avoid  its  force  they  met  and  adjourned  without 
day  and  dissolved  the  Board.  For  this  they  were  held  to 
answer  for  a  contempt.  Failing  in  sound  excuse  for 
their  conduct,  they  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
Then  followed  one  of  those  prostitutions  of  official 
authority,  to  accomplish  partisan  ends,  that  anywhere 
in  this  broad  land,  except  among  the  oppressed  people 


of  a  reconstructed  State,  would  have  caused  the  very 
stones  to  rise  in  mutiny.  A  Federal  Circuit  Judge,  upon 
a  flimsy  pretext,  set  these  men  free — free  from  the  sen- 
tence imposed  by  the  highest  State  court — for  a  con- 
tempt of  its  authority  by  State  officers.  This  high- 
handed act  of  wanton  power  hardened  the  purpose  of 
the  people  never  to  relinquish  the  struggle  until  that 
pole  star  of  a  freeman — the  supremacy  of  law — was 
established.  That  time  has  come,  and  with  it  a  public 
sentiment  that  for  conduct  like  this  blisters  where  it 
falls. 

The  reason  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Election  Commissioners  was  obvious.  It 
appeared  from  the  election  returns  that  a  majority  of 
the  members  elect  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
of  the  Democratic  party.  If  these  all  entered  the  hall  of 
the  House  and  voted  in  the  election  for  Speaker  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  elect  a  Democratic  Speaker,  to 
whom  the  returns  of  the  election  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  must  be  delivered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  From  such  returns  the  election  of  those 
officers  would  be  declared  by  him.  All  the  world  knows 
that  according  to  those  returns  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates were  elected.  To  prevent  all  this,  this  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners  undertook  to  decide  that  cer- 
tain members  elect  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens  were 
not  elected.  By  excluding  these  members  the  Repub- 
licans had  a  majority  of  the  remaining  members,  and 
would  have  been  able  to  elect  a  Republican  Speaker. 
To  this  Speaker  the  election  returns  of  the  election  for 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  would  have  been 
delivered  by  a  Republican  Secretary  of  State.  And  he, 
by  following  the  example  of  the  Election  Commis- 
sioners and  omitting  the  returns  from  Edgefield  and 
Laurens,  could  declare  the  Republican  candidates 
elected.  This  transparent  scheme  was  a  bold  attempt  to 
violate  the  law.  The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
invoked  to  defeat  it.  The  conspirators  braved  the  court 
and  disobeyed  its  order,  and  were  shielded  by  another 
jurisdiction  which  sympathized  in  their  crime.  The 
court  was  immediately  asked  to  save  its  own  judgment 


from  contempt  and  itself  execute  its  own  decree,  and 
to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be  issued  under  the 
seal  of  the  court  to  those  persons  who  it  appeared  from 
the  election  returns  had  received  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  in  the  counties  of  Edgefield  and  Laurens.  This 
application  was  made  upon  the  ground  that  courts  will 
not  allow  a  great  public  duty  to  go  unperformed  by 
reason  of  the  treachery  or  unfaithfulness  of  officers 
appointed  by  law  to  perform  it.  After  carefully  inform- 
ing itself  from  the  election  returns,  copies  of  which 
had  been  filed  in  the  court  by  the  Election  Commission- 
ers under  previous  proceedings,  the  court  directed  that 
certificates  of  election,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  be 
delivered  to  the  persons  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens, 
who  it  appeared  from  the  returns  were  elected.  This 
was  done  and  the  conspirators  were  driven  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  armed  resistance  to  law  as  declared  by 
the  highest  court  of  the  State. 

The  time  was  rapidly  coming  now  when  coolness 
and  address  were  more  necessary  than  ever  to  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  conditions. 

On  the  night  before  the  day  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  at  mid- 
night, the  State  House  was  occupied  by  regular  troops 
of  the  United  States  army.  Armed  sentinels  in  the  mil- 
itary uniform  of  the  regular  army  guarded  its  portals. 
On  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  two  Democratic 
members-elect  of  the  House,  holding  undisputed  certi- 
ficates of  election,  sought  to  enter  the  hall  of  the  House, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  enter  by  the  guard.  At  that 
time  Republican  members-elect  of  the  House  were 
allowed  to  enter  at  will.  At  twelve  o'clock  on  that  day 
the  Democratic  members-elect,  with  the  members-elect 
from  Edgefield  and  Laurens,  with  the  certificates  of 
election  under  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their 
hands,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  marched  in  procession 
to  the  State  House.  At  the  outer  door  we  found  a  file 
of  United  States  soldiers,  who  allowed  all  to  enter  who 
would  surrender  any  weapons  they  had  upon  their 
persons.  Whether  this  same  service  had  been  rendered 
to  the  Republicans  already  in  the  building  we  are  not 
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informed.  The  procession  advanced  to  the  door  of  the 
hall  of  the  House.  There  we  found  soldiers  in  open 
order  on  each  side  of  the  door,  and  a  file  with  bayonets 
crossed  over  the  door.  The  Edgefield  and  Laurens 
members  were  asked  by  what  right  they  proposed  to 
enter,  and  in  reply  produced  their  certificates  of  elec- 
tion from  the  Supreme  Court.  After  a  short  parley  with 
some  one  inside  the  door  these  members  were  informed 
by  the  officer  in  command  of  the  detachment  that  they 
could  not  enter.  Here  and  then  Was  perpetrated  a 
crime  against  constitutional  liberty  that  in  earlier  and 
better  days  of  the  Republic  would  have  rent  the  admin- 
istration at  Washington  like  an  earthquake.  Why  could 
they  not  enter?  Who  had  the  right  to  refuse  them? 
The  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  are  public,  and 
all  the  world  may  enter  there.  Never  before  had  a  spe- 
cial class  been  excluded.  If  excluded  by  Republican 
members  in  the  hair  they  were  not  organized  and  had 
no  right  in  advance  of  organization  to  refuse  admission 
to  others  or  pass  upon  their  claims  to  enter  as  members- 
elect.  Gentlemen,  you  remember  how  intense  was  the 
excitement,  how  vehement  was  the  indignation.  That 
great  lobby  was  packed  with  human  beings,  many 
angry  and  smarting  from  a  sense  of  wrong.  A  single 
violent  act  would  have  precipitated  a  conflict  in  which 
blood  enough  would  have  been  shed  for  the  Republican 
members  of  the  House  to  swim  in.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  force  an  entrance.  Why  will  be  stated  further 
on.  But  you  gentlemen  of  the  House,  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  our  cool  and  firm  stand- 
ard bearers  all  left  the  building  quietly,  and  proclaimed 
our  protests  against  this  outrage  upon  the  principles 
of  American  liberty.  Did  we  mean  to  content  ourselves 
with  this  and  abandon  the  struggle?  No,  no!  Knowing 
that  we  had  the  majority  and  the  constitutional  quo- 
rum, and  confident  in  the  constitutional  strength  of  our 
ground  of  vantage,  we  knew  we  would  ultimately  suc- 
ceed unless  force  was  called  in  to  settle  the  contest.  In 
that  event  the  sword  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  us  and 
our  cause  would  be  lost.    Instead,  therefore,  of  under- 
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taking  to  force  our  way  into  the  hall  of  the  House,  we 
quietly  met  in  Carolina  Hall  and  organized  a  House  of 
Representatives  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
State. 

Again  the  plan  of  our  enemies  to  induce  us  to  bring 
into  the  hall  less  than  our  whole  number  of  votes  and  be 
present  at  the  election  of  a  Republican  Speaker  was 
defeated.  When  Mr.  Mackey  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  body  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fifty-nine  persons  were  present  and  voting. 
When  this  House  organized  sixty-four  Democratic 
members  were  present,  and  one  Republican  member, 
making  sixty-five  present  and  voting. 

The  Constitution  of  1868,  Article  II,  Section  4,  pro- 
vides that  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  members.  Section  14 
of  the  same  article  provides  that  each  "House  shall 
judge  of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its 
own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  House  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  to  do  business."  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  fifty-nine  was  not  a  quorum,  and  that  sixty-five 
was,  and  had  the  lawful  right  to  do  business,  and  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  doing  business  to  elect  a 
Speaker,  and  having  elected  a  Speaker  was  a  House 
according  to  the  Constitution.  This  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  quoted  was  obvious. 
These  terms  had  been  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  in  a  case  the  decision  of  which  required  a 
construction  of  them,  and  at  a  time  of  Republican  ascen- 
dancy and  of  public  tranquility.  That  court  then  held 
that  sixty-four  members  being  a  majority  of  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty-four,  constituted  a  quorum  to  do 
business,  and  when  organized  constituted  a  House. 

Reing,  therefore,  a  lawful  House,  lawfully  organ- 
ized, we  went,  on  the  30th  of  November,  to  the  hall 
which  had  been  built  for  the  use  of  that  body.  How 
curious  it  seems  now  that  before  we  went  we  had 
received  assurances  from  General  Custer  in  command 
of  the  Federal  troops  here  that  we  should  not  be  hin- 
dered from  entering  our  hall  by  these  troops.  Not  in 
a  body,  but  on  different  streets  and  walking  rapidly, 
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we  suddenly  converged  at  the  State  House  and  immedi- 
ately entered  it  and  moved  right  on  to  the  door  of  the 
hall.  A  few  door-keepers  were  there,  and  some  few 
Republicans  were  in  the  hall.  A  sudden  and  vigorous 
application  of  force  upon  the  door  overcame  the  resis- 
tance of  the  door-keepers  to  its  being  opened,  and  you 
moved  immediately  into  the  hall  and  your  Speaker 
occupied  the  chair.  The  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee accompanied  us.  Our  purpose  had  not  been 
disclosed;  the  movement  was  sudden,  and  the  Repub- 
licans were  obviously  surprised  and  disconcerted. 
After  a  short  delay  the  Republicans  came  in  and  occu- 
pied the  side  opposite  to  that  which  you  had  taken.  Mr. 
Mackey  came  in  and  came  upon  the  Speaker's  stand, 
accompanied  by  several  other  persons  not  members  of 
either  body.  The  other  side  of  the  Speaker's  stand  was 
occupied  by  several  members  of  the  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee.    Mr.  Mackey  said  to  your  Speaker: 

"Sir,  the  hour  for  the  beginning  of  the  session  of 
the  House  has  arrived,  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  for 
that  chair." 

Your  Speaker  replied : 

"The  House  is  already  in  session,  and  the  Speaker 
is  in  the  chair." 

There  was  a  pause,  some  one  brought  Mr.  Mackey 
a  chair,  and  the  joint  sessions  began.  Why  an  attempt 
was  not  made  then  to  eject  us  by  force  I  do  not  know. 
Probably  because  the  suddenness  of  our  movement 
left  no  time  for  consultation  and  concert.  Why  we 
made  no  attempt  to  eject  Mr.  Mackey  may  as  well  be 
stated  now,  as  our  conservative  course  through  the 
whole  contest  after  the  election  was  determined  by  the 
same  reason.  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  that  time  was  Gov- 
ernor de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto. 

The  result  of  the  election  for  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  had  not  been  declared;  a  large  body 
of  troops  of  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  were 
quartered  in  this  city;  their  officers  had  been  ordered 
by  the  War  Department  to  protect  Governor  Chamber- 
lain from  domestic  violence.  It  was  known  that  they 
were  used  according  to  his  directions;  it  was  known  that 
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a  body  of  them  had  been  brought  into  the  State  House 
by  his  command.  The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hayes,  and  Secretary  of  War,  were  believed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  him,  and  in  case  of  a  violent  breach  of 
the  peace  it  was  certain  would  have  taken  his  side.  If 
a  collision  had  occurred  in  that  hall  on  that  day  between 
the  men  who  were  there  blood  would  have  been  shed, 
and  in  this  contest  between  the  two  bodies  claiming, 
respectively,  to  be  lawful  Houses,  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  upon  the 
invocation  of  Governor  Chamberlain  to  intervene  and 
decide  the  struggle.  This  would  have  been  his  duty 
under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  February  28,  1795.  That 
Act  was  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1842  in  a  case  (Luther  vs.  Borden,  7  How.) 
which  grew  out  of  two  sides  contending  and  claiming 
to  be  the  lawful  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
that  case,  uses  the  following  language : 

"By  this  Act  the  power  of  deciding,  whether  the 
exigency  had  arisen  upon  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  interfere,  is  given  to  the 
President.  He  is  to  act  upon  the  application  of  the 
Legislature  or  of  the  Executive,  and  consequently  he 
must  determine  which  body  of  men  constitute  the  Legis- 
lature and  who  is  the  Governor  before  he  can  act.  The 
fact  that  both  parties  claim  the  right  to  the  government 
cannot  alter  the  case,  for  both  cannot  be  entitled  to  it. 
If  there  is  an  armed  conflict  like  the  one  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  it  is  a  case  of  domestic  violence,  and  one 
of  the  parties  must  be  in  insurrection  against  the  lawful 
government.  And  the  President  must  of  necessity 
decide  which  is  the  government  and  which  party  is 
unlawfully  arrayed  against  it  before  he  can  perform 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  Act  of  Congress." 

Without  making  further  extracts  from  this  decis- 
ion it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  goes  on  to  decide 
that  the  decision  of  the  President  between  two  parties 
contending  for  the  government  is  final.  Will  not  be 
reversed  by  the  courts,  but  be  observed  and  enforced 
by  them. 
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This  being  the  law,  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to 
how  the  issue  between  the  two  Houses  or  the  two  Gov- 
ernors would  have  been  decided  by  the  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  if  the  occasion  for  his  intervention 
had  been  made? 

For  this  reason,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the 
peace  was  preserved  during  the  joint  occupancy  of  the 
hall  by  the  two  bodies.  If  there  had  been  an  armed 
collision  all  that  we  had  struggled  for  was  lost — 
destroyed  by  the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
according  to  law.  The  President  refused  to  interfere 
unless  there  was  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Therefore  the 
promptings  of  a  natural  indignation  were  not  allowed 
to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  heritage  of  the  people.  The 
issue  was  too  momentous  to  be  put  to  the  hazard  by 
yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  anger  or  by  the  violent 
enforcement  of  a  right.  The  right  that  would  have 
been  defeated  if  a  quick  force  had  been  used  was  estab- 
lished by  forbearance  and  by  invoking  the  agency  of 
the  law. 

Your  Speaker  having  been  elected  by  a  House  con- 
taining a  constitutional  quorum,  was  entitled  to  the 
possession  of  the  election  returns  for  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  that  he  might  perform  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him  by  law,  of  declaring  that  election. 
To  this  end  he  demanded  the  returns  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  informed  that  they  had  been  delivered 
to  Mr.  Mackey.  Thereupon,  and  while  you  still  remained 
at  the  State  House,  your  Speaker  filed  his  petition  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  praying  that  a  writ  of 
mandamus  should  issue  out  of  that  court  and  be 
directed  to  Mr.  Hayne,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
Mr.  Mackey,  ordering  them  to  deliver  these  returns  to 
the  Speaker  of  this  House.  This  step,  by  which  the 
constitutionality  of  the  election  of  the  Speaker  of  this 
House  was  put  to  the  test  before  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  State,  necessarily  also  involved  the 
legality  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Mackey,  because  only  the 
lawful  Speaker  was  entitled  to  these  returns.  Mr. 
Mackey  had  them,  and  the  court  was  asked  to  require 
him  to  surrender  them  to  the  holder  of  a  higher  right. 
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This  proceeding  seemed  to  impart  to  the  Republicans 
a  desperate  energy.  They  could  not  be  unaware  of  the 
strength  of  our  position;  they  had  already  learned  that 
they  could  not  expect  from  that  court  a  partisan  judg- 
ment. A  decision  against  them  on  the  issue  made  was 
fatal  to  their  conspiracy  to  hold  the  government. 

Then  we  received  information  that  men  were  to 
be  brought  to  this  city  and  introduced  into  the  hall  at 
night  and  the  Republican  members  of  the  House  with- 
drawn; that  at  a  favorable  moment  you  were  to  be 
suddenly  set  upon  and  murdered  by  these  assassins. 
Being  forewarned,  and  as  was  believed  from  a  reliable 
source,  ample  preparations  were  made  to  meet  this 
attack  and  turn  upon  these  hired  desperadoes  the  fate 
intended  for  us.  No  attack  was  made,  possibly  because 
it  would  have  been  an  attempt  at  assassination  defeated, 
and  not  a  case  of  "domestic  violence,"  which  would 
have  authorized  the  President  to  interfere.  On  the 
morning  after  the  night  of  the  expected  attack  Mr. 
Mackey  was  asked  if  the  information  we  had  received 
was  true,  and  he  replied  by  asking  if  it  was  true  that 
a  hook  and  ladder  company  had  been  stationed  in  a 
building  near  the  State  House  to  scale  the  windows  of 
the  hall.  This  really  was  a  part  of  the  preparation 
made  to  meet  the  expected  attack.  This  plot  was 
abandoned,  it  is  thought,  because  the  Federal  soldiers 
could  not  be  brought  to  support  it.  It  showed  the  tem- 
per of  the  men  with  whom  we  had  to  deal.  They  knew 
now  that  their  only  hope  was  in  violence.  We  wished 
to  render  that  unavailing.  We  had  been  informed 
and  believed  that  the  President  had  authorized  the 
information  that  in  case  of  "domestic  violence"  he 
would  recognize  that  House  as  lawful  which  had  upon 
its  rolls  sixty-three  members-elect,  exclusive  of  the 
members  from  Edgefield  and  Laurens.  He  afterwards 
disclaimed  having  said  anything  to  authorize  such  an 
impression.  While,  however,  we  were  under  that 
impression,  we  sought  to  deprive  the  other  side  of  the 
obvious  advantage  of  the  sympathy  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  We  were  gratified,  therefore,  when 
several  important  members  (one  of  these  was  a  negro) 
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of  the  other  body  took  the  oath  as  members  of  this 
House  while  we  were  yet  in  the  hall. 

In  the  meantime,  in  answer  to  the  petition  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  a  rule  had  been 
served  upon  Mr.  Mackey  and  Mr.  Hayne,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  show  cause  why  the  writ  should  not  issue.  The 
day  fixed  for  a  return  to  the  rule  was  near  at  hand. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  decision  of  the 
issue  that  would  be  raised  by  the  return.  A  solution  of 
the  contest  in  favor  of  the  Republicans  by  the  President 
could  only  be  secured  by  "domestic  violence,"  and  in 
advance  of  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  adverse 
to  the  legality  of  their  organization.  And  violence  was 
resolved  upon,  and  violence  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  quickly  secure  the  intervention  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  United  States.  The  details  of  this  conspiracy 
have  been  published  and  never  denied,  and  there  are 
Republicans  now  in  the  State,  who  were  privy  to  the 
councils  in  which  the  plot  was  matured,  who  affirm 
their  correctness.  The  outlines  of  the  plan  were  dis- 
covered at  the  time. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  December  several  persons, 
with  a  badge  on  the  breast  under  the  coat,  on  which  was 
printed  the  words  "Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms,"  were 
brought,  two  at  a  time,  into  the  State  House.  These 
men,  with  the  consent  of  the  captain  in  command  of  the 
guard,  were  conducted  to  the  upper  floor. 

On  the  following  morning  an  intimation  was  con- 
veyed to  your  Speaker  from  a  trustworthy  source,  not 
in  sympathy  with  it,  that  a  tragedy  was  about  to  begin. 
When  the  rolls  of  the  two  bodies  had  been  called  at  12 
o'clock,  one  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Republican  body 
from  Newberry,  submitted  to  the  body  of  which  Mr. 
Mackey  was  presiding  officer  a  paper  previously  read 
aloud  by  him.  It  was  a  paper  addressed  to  Governor 
Chamberlain.  It  informed  him  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  disturbed  by  dis- 
orderly persons  who  had  intruded  into  the  hall  and 
were  too  numerous  to  be  ejected  by  any  force  that  the 
House  could  command;  and  calling  upon  him  as  Gov- 
ernor to  cause  their  removal. 
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The  plot  was  revealed.  The  men  who  had  been 
brought  into  the  building  were  to  be  used  under  the 
orders  of  the  Governor.  A  collision  was  to  be  brought 
on  by  an  attempt  by  these  men  to  eject  us  from  the  hall, 
and  the  convenient  soldiers  of  the  army  on  the  floor 
below  brought  in  to  put  a  bloody  end  to  the  tragedy 
there,  and  to  the  contests  between  the  two  Houses.  Our 
friends  on  the  outside  might  have  heard  the  noise  of 
the  conflict  and  dashed  themselves  against  the  stone 
walls  of  the  building,  every  aperture  to  which  would 
have  been  jammed  with  soldiers,  only  to  be  butchered 
by  hastening  regulars  from  the  camp  at  the  college; 
would  have  been  butchered  and  then  put  in  the  wrong 
before  the  country  as  domestic  rebels.  It  was  a  tremen- 
dous moment — big  with  the  fate  of  South  Carolina  and 
possibly  of  Republican  government  on  this  continent. 
You  met  it  with  a  firmness  and  appreciation  worthy  of 
the  great  trust  you  held.  With  deliberation  you 
declined  the  proffered  and  impending  conflict  and  with- 
drew from  the  hall  because  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  immediate  issue  of  a  struggle  there,  the  fact  of  the 
combat  and  bloodshed  would  have  made  the  condition 
for  the  armed  intervention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  our  animating  hopes  of  the 
redemption  of  the  State  would  have  been  drowned  in 
blood.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  their  plans  had  been 
penetrated,  for  Governor  Chamberlain  stated  on  the 
following  day  that  a  bloody  conflict  had  been  averted. 
The  plan  in  all  its  details,  however,  was  not  known  to 
us  until  afterwards.  These  details  were  that  upon 
receiving  the  paper  previously  referred  to  as  submitted 
by  Thomas,  Governor  Chamberlain  was  expected  to 
send  a  proclamation  into  the  Hall  requiring  all  persons 
to  leave  it.  Whereupon  all  the  members  of  the  body 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Mackey  were  to  be  conducted  to 
the  Adjutant  General's  office,  a  large  room  upon  the 
lower  floor  of  the  State  House,  which  had  been  put  in 
a  state  of  preparation  to  resist  an  attack.  It  was 
expected  that  you  would  disregard  Governor  Chamber- 
lain's proclamation  and  remain  in  the  hall,  and  that 
the  conflicts  would  take  place  when  the  attempt  was 
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made  to  eject  you  from  it.  It  was  believed  that  in  this 
struggle  you  would  be  destroyed,  while  the  body  over 
which  Mr.  Mackey  presided  would  be  preserved  entire. 
The  plan  was  defeated  by  your  withdrawal.  The  result 
vindicated  the  wisdom  of  your  action.  The  enemy 
were  again  disconcerted. 

On  the  day  you  left  the  hall  the  legality  of  your 
organization  was  being  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  proceedings  under  the  petition  for  man- 
damus against  Hayne  and  Mackey.  And  before  other 
plots  to  provoke  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  could  be 
matured  that  court  had  solemnly  adjudged  that  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  was  lawfully  elected  by  a  consti- 
tutional House,  and  that  Mr.  Mackey  was  "a  private 
person." 

This  stroke  was  fatal.  Mortally  wounded  in  the 
house  of  its  political  friends,  judicially  declared  to  be 
without  power  to  give  legislative  sanction  to  any  meas- 
ure considered  by  them,  without  power  to  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes  without  power  in  their  presiding  officer  to 
declare  the  rules  of  the  election  of  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  there  was  no  reason  for  the  continued 
existence  of  the  body  known  as  the  Mackey  House,  and 
it  was  speedily  dissolved  forever.  The  returns  of  the 
election  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  had 
been  unlawfully  delivered  to  Mr.  Mackey.  Mr.  Mackey 
was  a  "private  person,"  therefore  a  writ  of  mandamus 
could  not  go  to  him — the  office  of  that  writ  being  to 
compel  the  performance  of  an  official  duty  by  an 
officer.  There  was  other  legal  means  by  which  these 
returns  could  have  been  procured  from  Mr.  Mackey. 
Their  employment,  however,  would  have  caused  delay, 
and  there  was  a  more  expeditious  way  of  obtaining 
them.  The  copies  that  had  been  deposited  in  the  clerks' 
offices  of  the  counties  of  the  State  were  sent  for  and 
obtained.  From  these,  on  the  14th  of  December,  in  your 
presence  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, Gen.  Hampton  and  Col.  Simpson  were  declared 
by  the  Speaker  of  this  House  duly  elected  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor. 
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On  the  same  day,  in  an  open  square  of  this  city,  the 
grandest  inauguration  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  ever  witnessed  in  this  State  was  celebrated. 
Flocking  thousands  with  uncovered  heads  listened  in 
silence  while  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  and 
taken  with  the  solemnity  befitting  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  and  the  redemption  of  the  State.  The 
pent  up  feelings  of  the  present  multitude  found  expres- 
sion in  cheers,  hoarse  with  emotion.  They  felt  that  this 
was  no  idle  ceremony;  that  the  step  had  been  taken 
after  full  consideration,  and  was  now,  a  great  consum- 
mated fact  that  no  human  power  could  reverse.  Hamp- 
ton and  Simpson  were  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Patriotic  struggle  was  rewarded.  The  bitter 
cup  of  political  humiliation  had  passed  away;  the  State 
was  ours,  with  all  her  cherished  traditions  and  proud 
history  was  again  ours. 

The  body  over  which  Mr.  Mackey  presided,  after  a 
futile  inauguration  of  Governor  Chamberlain  as  Gov- 
ernor, and  with  the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate 
performing  the  play  of  electing  Mr.  Corbin  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  adjourned  on  the  22nd  of  Decem- 
ber, and  never  met  any  more  as  an  organized  body. 

This  House,  after  inaugurating  Governor  Hampton 
and  Lieutenant  Governor  Simpson,  and  with  the  Demo- 
cratic memlbers  of  the  Senate  electing  General  Butler 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  adoping  a  request  to 
the  people  to  pay  a  percentage  of  their  taxes  of  the 
previous  year  to  support  Governor  Hampton's  admin- 
istration until  a  complete  harmony  was  established 
between  different  parts  of  the  government,  adjourned 
also  on  the  22d  of  December.  It  was  convoked  again 
the  following  spring  by  proclamation  of  Governor 
Hampton,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  new  admin- 
istration put  in  operation. 

It  has  been  our  lot,  gentlemen,  to  live  in  an  eventful 
period.  Great  public  questions  have  been  agitated  by 
which  men's  minds  have  been  stirred  to  their  profound- 
est  depths.  Great  debate  has  been  followed  by  the 
clash  of  arms.    Millions  of  men  have  been  marshalled 
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on  the  battle  field,  and  men  have  staked  their  lives  and 
laid  down  their  lives  by  thousands  for  their  beliefs.  At 
no  time  has  there  been  a  more  distinct  recognition  of 
the  obligation  of  the  heroic  principle  that  the  duties  of 
life  are  greater  than  life.  In  the  great  tide  of  events  in 
which  we  have  been  involved  in  this  State  there  never 
has  been  an  occasion,  no  matter  how  great  or  exacting, 
that  has  not  been  met,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  patriot- 
ism classic  in  its  consecration  and  courage. 

The  occasion  which  we  now  commemorate  rose 
high  above  the  plane  of  personal  or  political  oppor- 
tunity. The  struggle  was  conducted  by  men  who  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  adversity  the  wisdom  of  mod- 
eration and  self-control.  Their  minds  were  governed 
by  conceptions  of  duty  as  firmly  as  the  needle  is  con- 
trolled by  the  lightnings  that  circle  the  pole.  The  plan 
of  deliverance  which  they  conceived  and  executed  was 
a  masterpiece  of  political  strategy.  The  zeal  that  char- 
acterized its  prosecution  was  inspired  by  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  State  and  a  strong  desire  to  rescue 
her  from  the  hands  of  those  whose  control  humiliated 
her.  In  that  glorious  struggle  she  was  rescued  and 
restored  to  the  hands  of  those  who  guard  her  honor  as 
zealously  as  that  of  her  daughters.  This  sacred  trust 
they  inherited  from  their  fathers,  and  having  resumed 
it  they  mean,  if  it  pleases  God,  to  transmit  it  to  their 
posterity. 
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THE  CIRCUIT  JUDGES  OF  THE 
AFTERMATH 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  LENT  DISTINCTION  TO  THE  BENCH 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  YEARS  FOLLOWING  THE  RE- 
DEMPTION   OF   THE    STATE    FROM    REPUBLICAN    MISRULE. 

(No  State  has  ever  had  a  finer  body  of  men  sitting 
as  Judges  than  those  who  served  upon  the  Circuit  Bench 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
the  redemption  of  the  State  from  the  Republican  mis- 
government  which  followed  the  War  Between  the 
States.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Bar  Association 
in  Columbia  Judge  George  W.  Gage,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  read  the  following  essay,  in  which  he  sketched 
the  character  and  careers  of  these  men.) 

The  revolution  of  1876  passed  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  the  State  Government  over 
to  white  men  and  to  Democrats. 

But  in  that  year  the  Circuit  Judges  were  all  Repub- 
licans save  Shaw;  he  had  been  elected  in  1875  in  a 
moment  of  legislative  sanity. 

The  next  year  the  terms  of  Northrop  and  Carpenter 
expired,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  Wallace  and  Ker- 
shaw. 

A  speedy  and  effective  way  was  found  to  oust  the 
others  by  process  of  law. 

It  was  discovered  by  someone  that  the  Judges  had 
been  elected  by  a  viva  voce  vote  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Constitution  of  the  State  seemed  to  require 
an  election  in  such  cases  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Assembly. 

A  case  was  made,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  held  that  the  Judges  had  no  title  to  their  office. 
Chief  Justice  Willard  dissented.  State  vs.  Shaw,  9  S.  C, 
94. 

Judge  Shaw  was  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  others; 
he,  too,  was  ousted,  but  he  was  immediately  re-elected 
by  ballot. 
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Reed  was  succeeded  by  Pressley,  Wiggin  by  Aid- 
rich,  Townsend  by  Hudson,  Northrop  by  Wallace,  Cooke 
by  Thompson. 

Of  the  old  Bench  only  Mackey,  of  the  6th,  and 
Cooke,  of  the  8th,  stood  for  re-election. 

The  first  passed  the  gauntlet,  the  second  was 
defeated.  Logan,  the  gifted  headliner  of  The  News 
and  Courier,  put  it  in  the  morning's  paper,  "One  Taken 
and  the  Other  Left." 

Mackey  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the  6th  Cir- 
cuit, and  he  was  never  accepted  by  that  Bar,  but  the 
overmastering  influence  of  Governor  Hampton  saved 
him. 

It  is  to  these  Judges  of  the  eighth  circuits,  the  after- 
math of  the  revolution  of  1876,  I  shall  dedicate  this  half 
hour. 

Without  exception,  Mackey  included,  they  were  all 
men  of  mark.  They  were  generally  models  for  succeed- 
ing Judges  to  follow  and  for  the  Bar  to  honor. 

The  office  of  Circuit  Judge  is  one  of  great  dignity, 
of  large  power  and  of  immeasurable  opportunity. 

It  ought  to  be  sought,  and  its  burdens  borne  by  the 
best  men  in  the  State,  not  for  self-aggrandizement, 
but  for  high  and  useful  public  service.  It  was  made  a 
great  office  by  the  Judge  of  the  aftermath;  these  public 
servants  made  it,  it  did  not  make  them.  Such  was  the 
case  then,  and  such  must  the  case  always  be. 

When  Justice  Hutton  was  called  to  be  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  England,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Bacon  addressed  to  him  these  words:  "I  would 
not  have  you  headstrong,  but  heartstrong,  and  to  weigh 
and  remember  with  yourself  that  the  twelve  Judges  of 
the  realm  are  as  twelve  lions  under  Solomon's  throne; 
they  must  show  their  stoutness  in  elevating  and  bearing 
up  the  throne." 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  H.  WALLACE 
William  H.  Wallace,  clarum  et  venerable  nomen! 
He  went  from  the  Speakers  chair  of  the  Wallace  House 
to  the  Circuit  Bench  in  1877,  succeeding  Judge  North- 
rop. The  7th  circuit,  over  which  he  presided,  embraced 
Spartanburg,  Union,  Newberry  and  Laurens. 
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Judge  Wallace  was  born  in  Laurens,  March  27, 
1827,  and  he  died  at  Union,  March  21,  1901. 

He  was  51  years  old  when  he  went  on  the  Bench 
and  he  served  there  sixteen  years. 

His  father  was  Daniel  Wallace,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, from  the  old  Pinckney  district,  and  his  mother 
was  a  Davis  from  Greenville. 

All  his  life,  except  six  years  of  his  childhood,  and 
four  years  in  the  Sixties,  was  spent  at  Union. 

Like  Judges  Kershaw  and  Shaw  he  got  his  secon- 
dary education  at  Cokesbury,  and  his  higher  education 
was  had  in  the  South  Carolina  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1849,  in  a  class  which  gave  a  half  dozen  or 
more  distinguished  men  to  the  State. 

He  studied  law  under  that  great  advocate,  Thomas 
N.  Dawkins,  but  did  not  come  to  the  bar  until  1860, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

Summoned  immediately  to  the  field  he  had  a 
brilliant  military  career. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1872 
and  1874  and  witnessed  there  the  carnival  of  crime  by 
those  who  plundered  his  State,  but  he  was  not  without 
influence  even  amongst  them. 

His  organization  and  leadership  of  the  Wallace 
House  in  1876  is  a  part  of  the  organic  history  of  the 
country. 

"As  a  lawyer,"  said  the  Hon.  P.  W.  Shand,  "he  was 
grand  and  superb;  he  was  honor  itself.  An  untruth  in 
the  Court  House  was  to  him  the  same  as  an  untruth  in 
the  parlor,  or  under  oath  on  the  witness  stand.  He  was 
a  beautiful  advocate;  the  most  eloquent  orator  I  ever 
heard." 

This  is  high  praise  from  a  member  of  the  same  Bar. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Bar  once;  it  was  in  the  old  stone  Court 
House  at  Union,  and  Montgomery  Moses  was  on  the 
Bench,  and  this  magnificent  advocate  clothed  in  black 
broadcloth  Was  addressing  the  Court.  It  powerfully 
stirred  a  small  boy's  imagination. 

In  person  Judge  Wallace  stood  in  contrast  to  other 
men;  he  was  strikingly  handsome;  his  head  was  fine; 
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his  face  was  lighted  at  once  by  the  tenderest  emotions 
and  the  sturdiest  resolution;  his  whole  bearing  was  of 
heroic  cast. 

His  person  was  always  clad  with  care  and  taste.  He 
was  a  man  of  mark  in  any  assembly. 

While  a  dashing  soldier  and  a  passionate  orator, 
he  was  made  for  a  Judge;  the  Bench  was  his  throne  of 
power.  A  striking  estimate  of  his  quality  as  a  Judge 
was  made  soon  after  his  death  by  a  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  the  Charleston  Bar.  It  reads :  "He  seemed  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office  to  be  inspired  by  a  natural 
judicial  instinct,  guarded  by  a  clear  common  sense,  by 
a  temper  of  absolute  fairness  and  by  a  judicial  con- 
science, lifted  high  above  the  suggestion  of  impartiality 
or  justice.  He  truly  held  the  scale  of  justice  with  an 
even  hand,  with  firmness  and  in  mercy,  as  a  just  and 
upright  Judge. 

"His  official  dignity  was  ever  maintained  without 
fretfulness  or  impatience.  His  forbearance  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar,  with  the  jurors  and  the  officials  of  his 
Court  was  an  emanation  of  his  natural  sweetness  of 
temper,  which  with  his  noble  dignity  and  self-command 
will  ever  remain  a  pleasing  memory  and  a  shining 
example  with  the  members  of  the  Bar  who  practiced 
before  him  and  with  all  who  encountered  him  in  his 
judicial  life.  The  combination  of  ability,  of  impartial- 
ity and  of  patient  courtesy  which  characterized  Judge 
Wallace  in  the  administration  of  his  office,  has  been 
rarely  equaled  and  never  excelled  in  the  array  of  dis- 
tinguished Judges  of  South  Carolina." 

I  thought  Judge  Wallace  was  at  his  best  in  trials 
before  juries.  He  had  clear  vision,  lucid  statements  in 
homely  phrase  delivered  with  unction  and  sometimes 
with  overcoming  power.    His  style  was  didactic. 

And  then  he  believed  in  the  jury  and  the  jury 
heard  him,  trusted  him  and  understood  him. 

He  rarely  disturbed  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  he 
often  expressed  the  opinion  that  verdicts  were  nearly 
always  right. 

He  was  "a  light  to  jurors  to  open  their  eyes,  but  not 
a  guide  to  lead  them  by  their  noses."  His  speech  "was 
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with  gravity,  as  one  of  the  sages  of  the  law;  and  not 
talkative,  nor  with  impertinent  flying  out  to  show  learn- 
ing. 

Yet  while  this  great  judge  manifested  the  utmost 
composure  on  the  Bench  and  off  of  it,  there  lay  under 
neath  that  calm  countenance  an  awe-inspiring  passion, 
he  held  that  though  with  an  imperious  hand,  his  ser- 
vant and  not  his  Master. 

The  noble  career  of  this  servant  of  his  country 
still  lives  in  the  Bar  of  this  State. 

"Cattle  die,  kindred  die,  we,  ourselves,  also  die; 
but  the  fair  fame  never  dies  of  him  who  has  earned  it." 
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An  Episode  in  South  Carolina  Politics 

BY 

W.  W.  BALL 


FOREWORD 

Addressing  the  County  Democratic  Convention  of  Laurens,  in 
1890,  the  late  Captain  B.  W.  Ball,  (my  father),  insisted  that  the 
"Farmers'  Movement"  was  Agrarian,  and  was  not  a  movement 
of  the  laboring  men  but  of  the  landlords.  At  the  time  I  was  not 
impressed  by  this  characterization ;  I  did  not  understand  it,  it  seemed 
to  me  then  to  be  strained  and  academic;  out  of  tune  with  means 
necessary  to  meet  the  practical  political  emergency  of  the  day  and, 
indeed,  it  was.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  convince 
the  tenant  farmers,  the  real  "wool  hats,"  that  Captain  Tillman  was 
not  a  "Moses"  to  deliver  them  from  bondage.  Nevertheless,  years 
later  I  was  able  to  see  how  true  was  this  description  of  a  political 
agitation  that  set  itself  up  to  be  first  of  all  in  the  interest  of  the 
"poor  man." 

The  change  in  the  government  effected  by  the  development  out 
of  the  county  primaries  of  the  State  primary  plan  of  nominating 
State  officers  has  been  of  utmost  importance,  a  genuine  advance 
in  democracy. 

When  Captain  Tillman  was  "suggested"  for  Governor  in  1890,  I 
had  but  lately  come  out  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  I  took  up  newspaper  work  and  was  one  of  those  actively 
opposed  to  his  policies  and  methods.  It  will  be  said,  therefore,  that 
this  paper  is  a  brief  for  the  Anti-Tillmanites,  and  I  cannot  protest 
against  its  subjection  to  examination  in  the  light  of  my  long  oppo- 
sition to  "Tillmanism."  At  the  same  time,  I  am  able  to  say  that 
the  paper  is  free  of  any  conscious  personal  animosity. 

The  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  exhaustive  study.  It  is  based 
on  my  personal  recollections  refreshed  by  a  fairly  careful  search 
of  newspaper  files,  especially  those  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier.  Figures  cited  are  taken  from  the  census  reports,  State 
Comptroller  General's  reports  and  other  sources. 
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In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1886,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  one  might 
have  seen  gathered  in  the  court  house,  in  a  county  seat  town  in  South 
Carolina,  on  a  day  in  the  late  Spring,  from  one  hundred 
Some  County  to  two  hundred  men,  most  of  them  the  substantial  farm- 
Conventions,  ers  of  the  county,  organized  as  a  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. In  the  chair  was  a  man  of  fifty  or  sixty,  a  gentle- 
man of  evident  education  and  cultivation,  familiar  with  parliamentary 
procedure.  Doubtless,  too,  he  was  an  ex-Confederate  officer.  In 
the  gathering  were  a  sprinkling  of  village  merchants  and  lawyers 
and  a  few  country  doctors,  with  here  and  there  a  preacher  or  school 
teacher,  but  the  body  of  the  assemblage  was  composed  of  farmers, 
owners  of  their  little  farms  or  broad,  if  mortgaged,  plantations.  The 
convention  heard  a  few  speeches,  and  nominated  delegates  to  the 
State  Convention,  indorsed  a  "favorite  son"  for  representative  in 
Congress  or  other  high  office,  and  adjourned. 

Two  years  later,  one  might  have  seen  substantially  the  same 
gathering  presided  over  by  the  same  man,  probably  a  man  out  of 
active  politics,  but  looked  up  to  and  relied  upon  by  the  members 
of  the  convention  and  held,  manifestly,  in  respect  and  affection. 
In  this  convention,  though  its  composition  was  in  every  way 
similar  to  that  of  the  next  preceding  election  year,  one  heard  a  new 
subject  discussed.  There  were  references  to  the  "Farmers'  Move- 
ment" and  a  "Separate  Agricultural  College."  A  young  farmer  of 
education,  a  college  man,  was  the  leader  in  the  discussion,  in  which 
he  displayed  considerable  information,  and,  at  times,  a  little  heat, 
in  his  insistence  on  the  right  and  the  resolution  of  the  "farmers"  to 
have  their  way.  A  blue-eyed,  broad-shouldered,  big-whiskered, 
frank-faced  farmer  of  sixty,  a  plain  man  of  hard  sense,  without  any 
of  the  gifts  of  public  speaking,  a  typical  American  representative 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Dandie  Dinmont,"  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the 
convention  seemingly  was  in  earnest  sympathy  with  these  two. 
There  were  farmers  in  it  of  all  the  South  Carolina  kinds,  but  it  was 
plain  that  the  chairman  was  not  now  regarded  as  representing  the 
ideas  of  the  convention  though  he  was  still  holding  his  honorary 
post,  by  reason  of  the  confidence  in  which  his  ability  and  character 
were  held. 

Two  years  later,  in  1890,  the  County  Convention  had  much  the 
same  composition.     A  number  of  the  old  faces  were  missing,  but 

they  had  been  replaced  by  others  of  the  same 
Town  and  Country,  general  description.  The  sprinkling  of  law- 
yers was  slighter,  it  had  never  been  large,  as 
the  county  contained  only  a  dozen,  but  the  convention  was  con- 
stituted of  the  same  class  of  men.    The  tone  and  temper  were  wholly 
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